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Labor Bill 


Meany Calls for Labor 
To‘Get Crooks,’ Not Uni 


ons 
Avoid ‘Restrictive’ ~ 
Law, House Urged JJ 


- By Willard Sheltom 
AFL-Cl1O Pres. George Meany has carried ‘to the House of 
Representatives a direct charge that employer organizations hoping 
to “capitalize on the corruption issue” are seeking “restrictive, 


anti-un‘on legislation” and warned that the House is confronted 
with a direct choice of alternatives, 


S Ina <P ter gs Beg on thé? 
gate version of we Kenedy TL a Roabuffs 
Mitchell on 


Ervin: bill, Meany said that the 
Labor Bill 


measure had* been changed 
“through ill-considered and ill-ad- 
vised amendments” on the fipor into 
a bill “which we sincerely believe 
would do grave and irreparable 
harm” to the trade union move- 
Pres. Eisenhower has again cut 
the ground from under Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell by reiterating - 
total support for the McClellan 
so-called “bill of rights” in the. 
Senate labor bill. The secretary 


ment, 
Testifying before two House La- 

hastily cancelled a scheduled 

press conference. 


i / 


—— 


AFL-CIO PRES, GEORGE MEANY opens testimony before House Labor subcommittees, lashing 
Senate version of Kennedy-Ervin bill and Kearns bill on labor-management reform. He is flanked 
(left) by Thomas E. ‘Harris, associate general counsel, and by Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller. 


Seated (left) at rear table is Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. : 
ABC Gets 


bor subcommittees meeting jointly, 
the “AFL-CIO president said the 
House faced a situation in which it 
could adopt “properly drafted, nec- 
essary and adequate legislation” to 
make life difficult for crooks or 
“move to throttle” the labor move- 
ment. : 


Pucinski Urges Probe: 


Congressman Hits 


NLRB ‘Inefficiency’ 


Rep. Roman C. Pucinski (D-Ill.) has called for an investigation 
of the National Labor Relations Board, linking reported inefficiency 


High Court 
Green Light 


The U.S. Supreme Court has 
upheld a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruling which allows 
local unions affiliated with the 


“We want to get at the crooks,” 
he said bluntly. “We assume 
that’s what the Congress wants 
to do. 


.“We respectfully suggest that 
we get on with the job.” 


In his third appearance of the | 


Mitchell in May announced 
opposition to the McClellan 
amendment and said it should be 
removed from the bill. He denied 
that comments Eisenhower had 
made previously could be construed 
as “praise” of the proposal. 

The President on June 3 re- 


AFL-CIO American Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers to take 
over bargaining rights previously 
held by the expelled Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers. 


By refusing to review an ap- 
pellate court decision, the Supreme 
Court closed the door on a year- 
long effort by BCW attorneys to 
overturn the NLRB’s “schism doc- 


current session before the House 
subcommittees, Meany made these 
specific points: z 

@ Despite the fact that AFL- 
ClO attitudes have been “maligned 
and manhandled in the daily press,” 
the federation position “has not 
changed” since the General Board 
stated it~Apr. 28, 1958—support 
for legislation against corruption 


moved all doubt of the clash by 
saying McClellan’s amendment 
“is one of the things I approved 
of.” Im his news conference he 
went on to say, “I was sorry to 
see itt watered down” from the 
original form’ which even Mc- 
Clellan—after reflection—voted 
against. ro > e 


and conflict within that agency to the demand for labor reform 
legislation. ey ; 
Pucinski acted after the Chicago Sun-Times ran an exclusive 
story on what it called “a devastat-? 
ingly critical” analysis of the board 
by the management consulting firm 
of McKinsey & Co., Inc. 

The Sun-Times reported details 
of how’ the board’s structure and 


reform legislation and, in fact, 
less need. 

-An NLRB spokesman confirmed 
the existence of the McKinsey re- 
port, but refused comment. The 


practices .were found. to have 
bogged down the handling of thou- 
sands of unfair labor practice cases. 
It is Pucinski’s contention that 


efficiency study, turned in early 
this year, was ordered by the NLRB 
itself after a Supreme Court deci- 
sion made it clear the caseload 


trine.” 
The board has held that existing 
contracts are no bar to union rep- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Mitchell had reminded reporters 


(Continued on Page 6) 


resentation elections when there 
has been a “schism” within the 
ranks of the international union 
resulting from loss of AFL-CIO 
affiliation, The BCW was ousted 
from the AFL-CIO in December 
1957 after findings of domination 
by corrupt leadership. 

The specific case involved rep- 
resentation elections requested by 
the ABC at a number of Nation- 
al Biscuit Co. plants, despite the 
existence of a master contract 
held by BCW. ABC swept seven 
of eight elections and several 

_ others are still to be held. 

In another legal development, 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee has urged the Appel- 
late Div. of the New York Supreme 
Court to affirm a landmark deci- 
sion establishing the right of local 
unions of bakery workers to take 
their treasuries and assets~ with 
them when they break with the 
BCW to continue AFL-CIO affilia- 
tion. 

New York Locals 50 and 51 won 

(Continued on Page 3) 


10-Cent Package Won — 
In Shirts and Cottons 


New York One hundred thousand shirt and cotton garment 
workers throughout the country will receive a 7.5 cent-an-hour 
wage increase and additional fringe benefits, effective Aug. 31, as 
a result of agreements between the Clothing Workers and leading 
manufacturers in the indystry. 

In addition to the pay increase,® 
the union obtained a seventh paid 
holiday and increased payments 
for welfare and insurance funds, 
bringing employer payments to 
these funds up to 5.5 percent of 
weekly payrolls. The package cost 
is estimated at 10 cents an hour. 

The improvements were 

granted under a reopener pro- 
vision in collective bargaining . 
agreements which expire June 1, 
1961. 

Protracted negotiations were 
conducted amicably. ACWA Pres. 
Jacob S. Potofsky, who led the 
union delegation, and‘ ~ 
mar, president ©. 


would increase by 20 percent. 

According to the Sun-Times, the 
McKinsey report contained these 
main findings: 

@ Despite “inherent conflict” 
built into the NLRB by the Taft- 
Hartley Act in defining the roles 
of the general counsel and the five- 
member board, the NLRB has never 
proposed any legislative remedy for 
the internal power struggles. 

@ The NLRB in Washington 
has hogged responsibility, leaving 
field officials with no authority 
while the board became increasing- 
ly swamped with difficult cases, 

@ The NLRB has tolerated poor 
performance, neglecting to set up 
procedures for hiring, firing, trans- 
ferring, disciplining or evaluating 
the work of its employes, . 

The McKinsey study reportedly 
made these two key recommenda- 
tions: That the five-man board and 
general counsel agree to let the 
latter handle administrative or 
“housekeeping” chores, and that 

(Continued on Page 8) 


hese delays fuel the demand for 
labor reform. ¢ 


If the NLRB were operated 
more efficiently, he says, there 
would be less demand for labor 


High Court to Rule 
On Strike Aid Tax 


The issue of whether strike 
benefits paid to workers by 
unions are taxable by the 
federal government as “in- 
come” will be decided by the 
Supreme Court. “ 

The court agreed to review 
an appellate court decision 
holding that an Auto Work- 
ers striker against the Kohler 
Co. could not be taxed on 
benefits paid him by the 
UAW. 

The government since 
1920 has compelled strikers 
to pay taxes on benefits. The 
appellate court for the first 
time upset the practice. 


Co., who headed employer groups, 
issued the following joint statement 
after agreement was reached: 
“Throughout the discussions, 
concern was manifested on both 
sides for each other’s problems, 
The negotiations were conducted 
without interruption of produc- 
tion> 
“They were another manifes- - = 
tation of the enlightened labor- 
management relations which 
- have marked this industry.” 


The insurance benefits include | 
health, life, disability, maternity, 
-jeal, hospitalization and retire- 

. benefits, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1959 


AFL-CIO CHARTER for new ‘Insurance Workers Intl. Union is 


presented at merger convention in 
(left) and Sec.-Treas. William A. 


assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. The union was formed 
by merger of the former Insurance Agents and Insurance Workers. 


Insurance Union Starts 


3 Major Campaigns 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO’s newest affiliate, the fréahily-mnerseid 
Insurance Workers Intl. Union, adjourned its unity convention here 


lined up solidly behind aggressive 


tive bargaining and political action. 
The more than 500 delegates who came here as representatives 


Chicago to Pres. George L. Russ 
Gillen (right) by R. J. Thomas, 


campaigns in organizing, collec- 


of either the Insurance Agents, an 
affiliate of the former AFL, or the 
Insurance Workers, formerly part 
of the CIO, and left as enthusiastic 
members of organized labor’s new- 
est international union moved as 
one in getting their ambitious pro- 
grams off the ground. 

They approved a resolution call- 
ing upon all locals to establish or- 
ganizing committees to bolster their 
pledge to unionize nearly 1 million 
agents, Office employes and other 
workers in the insurance industry. 

They gave full membership sup- 
port to the bargaining committee 
soon to open negotiations with the 
giant Prudential Insurance Co. for 
a contract to replace the present 
agreement upon its expiration 
July 6 

The new union already repre- 
sents about 18,500 Prudential 
agents who will be backstopped 
in their quest for better wages, 
working conditions and fringe 
benefits by a -resolution urging 
that “every organized agent, 
clerk, local officer, whatever our 
company affiliations, offer our 
time and services in whatever 
capacity we are needed to our 


Metal Trades 
In Edueation 


Conference 


Scituate, Mass.—A new mile- 
stone was reached here as the 
Charlestown Metal Trades Coun- 
cil staged its first annual educa- 
tional conference for union officers 
and members employed at the Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn and Portsmouth, 
“N: H., Naval Shipyards. 

Discussions on parliamentary 
procedure, legislative action, infla- 
tion vs. wages, and state govern- 
ment were conducted by Alden At- 
wood, director of the Parliamentary 
Law Institute; Rep. Torbert H. 
MacDonald (D-Mass.); Prof. J. T. 
Dunlop of Harvard University; 
and Sec.-Treas. Kenneth J. Kelley 
of the Massachusetts AFL-CIO. 

Sec.-Treas. B. A. Gritta of the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept., 
representing Dept. Pres. James A. 
‘Brownlow, explained the purpose 
and functions of the MTD in its 
relation to metal trades councils 


re 


IWIU Subscribes 
To AFL-CIO News 


One of the first actions by 
the general executive board 
of the new Insurance Work- 
ers Intl. Union was passage 
of a resolution subscribing to 
the AFL-CIO News for the. 
presidents of each of the 340 
locals. 

The resolution expressed 
the hope that the local presi- 
dents will read the paper “be- 
cause it will make better trade 
unionists out of them.” 


brothers of Prudential in this 
fight.” 

In a political action resolution 
which stressed that “the collective 
bargaining gains of today may be 
wiped out by the legislation of to- 
morrow,” the delegates called for 
year-round political action commit- 
tees in every local; member-by- 
mémber checks to see that all mem- 
bers. are registered, and 100 per- 
cent annual St for COPE collec- 
tions. 

In other resolutions the delegates: 

@ Endorsed the. inclusion of 
AFL-CIO codes. on union demo- 
cratic processes and financial prac- 
tices in the IWIU constitution. 

@ Called for i age of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

@ Demanded that the insurance 
industry do its share to meet the 
unemployment caused by the 
spread of automated equipment. 

@ Endorsed an area redevelop- 
ment bill as a tool for helping main- 
tain an economy “which assures 
maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power.” 

@ Approved establishment of lo- 
cal union education programs and 
called for creation of an extension 
service by the U.S. Labor Dept. 

@ Urged a civil rights program 
to include “good faith compliance” 
with Supreme Court decisions; full 
use of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts in the 
absence of fair employment prac- 
tices legislation; federal anti-lynch- 
ing legislation and abolition of the 
poll tax. 

@ Called on locals to initiate 
union label campaigns. : 

@ Opposed legislative authority 
for banks to sell over-the-counter 
life insurance as “detrimental not 
only to the insurance industry but 


| Industry 


& | of war seems to, be the answer, and 


public relations programs. 


At Hatters’ ,Conyention: 


of the Hatters here. 


cooperation between . . 
to be in the cards. A dectatation 


if that’s it I guess we will have to 
take it.” 

In his report to the convention, 
Hatters Pres. Alex Rose reported 
the union has spent more than $6 
million to keep the hat industry in 
business and pull it out of a long- 
term business decline. 

Rose told delegates the money 
included direct loans of $1 million 
to employers; purchase of two loft 
buildings here for $3.5 million to 
protect millinery factories from ex- 
cessive rent increases; and another 
$1.5 million to promote millinery 
and caps through advertising and 


’ ‘Labor Must Fight’ 


fight to preserve “the achievements 
of the trade union movement,” 
called for increased activity on “the 
political front.” He added: 

“We are supposed to have elected 
a good many friends and been suc- 
cessful in defeating those who 
would have foisted a ‘right-to-work’ 
law on us in several of our states. 
Well, maybe we didn’t do as well as 
we thought. Maybe we have got to 
take another look. 

“If we feel this calls for more 
activity, I am sure the trade un- 
ion movement is ready to deliver. 
I am confident that, to whatever 
extent we are forced to defend 
ourselves . . . in the political 
arena, to that extent we will go 
into politics.” 


Without mentioning the Senate- 
passed labor bill by name, Meany 
reiterated AFL-CIO opposition to 
“restrictive anti-labor laws in the 
guise of regulation.” As far back 
as March 1958, he said, labor 
pledged its willingness to cooperate 
in getting a “reasonable” labor bill, 


Ship Unions 
Of Engineers 
Vote Unity 


Affiliation of the 500-member 
Brotherhood of Marine Engineers 
with the Marine Engineers Benefi- 
cial Association has been ratified 
by referendum vote of both organ- 
izations. 

The referendum, begun three 
months ago, was concluded shortly 
after the MEBA’s 82nd national 
convention at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Under the agreement ratified by 
the two organizations, the BME— 
which had been affiliated with the 
Seafarers—becomes part of an en- 
larged Local 101, creating a 1,100- 
member district with full jurisdic- 
tion in the Great Lakes area. 

MEBA Pres. Herbert L. Dag- 
gett said Local 101 plans to open 
additional offices in lake ports 
to service ships under union con- 
tract and will embark on a major 
campaign to organize marine 
engineers sailing on the Great 

Lakes. 

The Seafarers, he said, have “‘co- 
operated fully” in the switch of 
the MBE to the 11,000-member 
MEBA. 

At the MEBA convention, dele- 
gates voted a nationwide drive to 
organize non-union tanker fleets, 
which Daggett described as ‘“‘a con- 
stant threat to our established 
standards.” 

Full support . was also pledged 
to the campaign to organize “run- 
away” ships registered under “flags 
of convenience” to avoid U.S. wage 


and their affiliated local unions. 


to the average policyholder.” 


_ Meany, declaring that labor must |» 


Meany Sounds. Warning on 
‘ WanDecliration® 


New York—Organized labor's drive to raise workers’ living standards has been answered by 4 
declaration of war” ffom industry, AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany told the 10th anniversary conventigy ® 


“You would think,” Meany said, “that we had come to a day of sanity, when, there could } 
_ Americans in overalls and Americans behind a desk. .That doesn’t seem 


iy 


| itt 


& 
ee 


Compulsory Voting 
Proposed by Rose 


New York—Hatters Pres. 
Alex Rose has come up with 
a proposal for “compulsory” 
voting in national elections. 

To insure greater voter 
participation, Rose said, the 
government should grant “a 
certain tax exemption” to 
those who vote and deny it 
to those who don’t. 

Rose told his union’s 10th 
anniversary convention he 
also favored making voting 
in union elections equally 
compulsory, and added that 
“it is not labor alone that 
needs protection for internal 
democracy; our entire nation 
needs it.” 


\ 


but that “the enemies of labor got 
in their work and we now have a 
bill with which we cannot cooper- 
ate.” 

“I would like to suggest that 
any speaker. who comes to this 
convention, holding public office, 
who may have an interest in this 
matter, that he look into the faces 
of the men and women sitting’in 
this room . . . and tell this audi- 
‘ence that he is in favor of legis- 
lation in the guise of labor regu- 
lation’ that would compel each 
and every one of you to run your 
local union meeting with the 
shadow of a federal criminal law 
hanging over your head in case 
you made a mistake.” 

“That is the type of legislation 


| accept that type of legislation. And 


'federation’s pledge to support “leg. 


_ est and effective and responsible 


they would like us to accept,”~he 


banks for loans to 3.5 percent. 


FRB Tightens Credit, 


Boosts Interest Rate 


The Federal Reserve Board took another major step to tighten 
the money supply and restrict credit by boosting the rate it charges 


The board’s action in boosting interest rates came as the Admin 
istration planned to ask Congress to abolish the legal ceiling of 4.25 


said. “Well, we are not going 
we see no great virtue in a Slogan 
that we must have labor contr 
legislation this year. I would like 
to see legislation on this subjeg 
this year. But not this year or ney 
year or any other year will I 
legislation on this subject that j, 
restrictive, discriminatory and anfi 
labor in its very nature.” 
Kennedy Speaks 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass) 
co-author of the original bill ». 
ported out by the Senate Labo 
Committee, and subsequently 
amended on the Senate floor, tolj 
the convention he agreed with 
Meany’s stand on labor legislation, 

He quoted from a letter Meany 
sent him on June 2 in which the 
AFL-CIO president renewed th 


nd fo 


islation which will meet the prob. 
lem of corruption.” . Meany addef 
in the letter that Senate floor 
amendments transformed the origi. 
nal legislation into “a measure i 
which could do irreparable harm to 
legitimate unions engaged in legiti- 
mate collective bargaining.” 
Kennedy said “I find no dis. 
agreement with that - position” 
adding that labor has met its 
commitments to “support an hon- 


labor reform bill.” 

-Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y) 
warned the convention that if there 
is no house action on a. labor bill 
this session “there is likely to bea 
public reaction which can producelm 
labor legislation which could be 
repressive and therefore against the 
whole national interest.” 


percent on government. bonds be-' 
cause the Treasury is having diffi- 
culty selling bonds at that rate. 

Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R-IIl.), 
Senate GOP leader, said the pro- 
gram would include also an increase 
in the national debt ceiling and 
some improvement in the return 
on savings bonds. 


Set in 1918 

The ceiling of 4.25 percent in- 
terest on government bonds run- 
ning more than five years was set 
in 1918. While the highest rate 
at the moment is 4 percent, a drop 
in price on the market increases 
the yield. Bonds are now selling 
at prices that yield 4.25 percent. 

Fourth Increase 
The increase in the discount rate 
from 3 percent to 3.5 percent is 
the fourth hike since last fall- when 
the country began its climb out 
of the recession. The increases 
started in September when the rate 
moved from the recession low of 

1.75 percent to 2 percent. 

At the onset of the recession 
in August 1957 and continuing 
through November of that year, 
the rate was 3.5 percent. Econ- 
omists termed the high rate at 
that time and the resulting high 
interest charges a major cause 
of the recesSion of 1957-58. 

The 3.5 percent rate has been 
reached only twice in 26 years— 
in 1933 and again in August 1957. 


scales, regulations and taxes. 


- Labor economists said the latest 


increase was a threat to the ne 
tion’s still incomplete recovery 
from the 1957-58 recession and 
would have a direct effect on the 
rate of economic growth in the 
months ahead. 

The FRB’s move followed by 
two weeks an increase in interest 
rates on prime loans by commer 
cial banks—lodns to biggest bor 
rowers with the best credit ratings 
—to 4.5 percent. 

Meanwhile the House Ways & 
Means Committee approved a one 
year extension of tax rates on Col 
poration profits, cigarettes, liquot, 
automobiles and other excise levy 
items. The.taxes are scheduled 10 
drop to lower levels on July 1. 
The Administration had asked for 
a one-year, extension. 


Harry Beitzell Dies, 
Long with AFL-CIO 


Harry A. Beitzell, who had 
worked in the stockroom of the 
AFL-CIO and _ the predecessor 
AFL since 1918, died in Mt. Alto 
Veterans’ Hospital here of caneét 
after a long illness, He was 63. 

A native of Southern Maryland 
and a veteran of World War I, bt 
is survived by his widow, Mf 
Julia :A. Beitzell; a son, Raymosd 
H. Beitzell; a daughter, Mrs. Jeanne 
Jusino; seven grandchildren; fout 
brothers and a sister. Burial W# 


in Arlington National Cemetetys 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1959 


- 


ore Holidays, Too: 
Rail Non-Ops Asking : 


‘{mproved Vacations 


The 11 railroad non-operating unions, acting through a commit- 
we headed by Chairman George E. Leighty of the Railway Labor 
xecutives’ Association, have served notice on all railroads that 
ey want more liberal vacation and holiday. cenners in their 
ontracts. 

The unions are seeking a vaca- 
Bion schedule of two weeks after 
me year Of service instead of the 
wesent one week; three weeks after 
ve years, instead of two weeks; 


under 700 tons over the same 
period. 

e Accident rates, meanwhile, 
have gone up 33.9 percent between 
1930 and today. 


a) ae py the ee Pareqese = — no brakeee Ik D I f e 
: iver pointed to Interstate Com- t : 
* sid they typ ee. pd — merce Commission figures showing AB C Gets € enies n er ering 
YB the on the Washington Psa that 798 brakemen were injured in Hi h ° 
ing 2 . 1955 operating hand brakes and C O St l Ind t te, d 
ation - By oeatee ae eae that 11,996 brakemen were casu- Ug ourt n ce us ry | I e 
feany a tohlowing facts; — gave jalties in train and Satie Yess Gree n L ] gh £ Pres. Eisenhower has denied interfering on management’s side 
h the : activities during 1955 ;and 1956. in contract negotiations between the Steelworkers and the basic 
Five men have always been What railroad management . 3 ; : 
' y > (Continued from Page 1) steel industry, but has left the door ajar for possible use of the 
cepted as a normal train crew| does in an effort to support its th desth-enetd tnat Taft-Hartl é ‘ 
rj today “those men are doing| “featherbedding” charges, Oliver | ‘he preceden “setting case last year | Taft-Hartley Act to prevent a strike this summer. : 
pore work than ever before. The} declared, is to select “particular vedas Wak . ool The President’s denial of interference came as USWA and indus- 
runs or assignments and inter- 2 0 a , try negotiators resumed talks in®- 
Secs oF any ome of te ine nto tags |25HCW stomp owe th ste | Nyon afer'a wees spe [OE WaBe, TEE, conta 
ce Mficiency.” per hour or per month, but in | #fer their switch in affiliation. sion during which top management | 24ustments, a shorter workweek, 
@ In 1922 the average freight ‘basic days’ pay’ This com- |., 1” 4 “friend of the court” brief,| leaders attended the annual meet-| SUPP lemental unemployment _ben- 
rm to . z ’ Arthur J. Goldberg, counsel for the . efits, and the like—for 500,000 
legit rin was composed of 37.5 cars,| pletely distorts the picture of ing of the American Iron & Steel Sanches 
NB 1949 of 49.7 cars and in £997 of| railroad working conditions be- Ethical Practices Committee, said | Institute. eelworkers. 
dis. 993 cars. cause exceptional ‘cream runs’ | ‘he New York bakery case is “of| With neither side reporting any S k Ti 
on? | @ Today as many as 194 cars| are used as the basis of the man- great aan i me 9 Pes mainte- | progress, USWA Pres. David J. tr uc re 
t is ¢ being handled in one train and| agement attack, although only a ra of integrity in the American | McDonald reiterated earlier charges Fi 
hon Might trains of more than 200 cars| handful of railroad workers, hav- | ‘*°°T aevemrnt. that the talks were stalemated be-| ’ IFS Rapped 
sible Here Not uncommon. ing many years of seniority, re- The lower court ruling, im | cause of management’s “refusal to ‘ 5 
@ Passenger trains increased} ceive such payments.” June, 1958, described AFL-CIO ee oF ar faith.” Industry As Arrogant 
average of 6.4 cars in 1922 “Thi iori i sts “hs = 4499 eaders, intent on winning a one- 
¥ bi 10.4 in 1987. = ae pase od primers een te gy yee" me year extension of the current con-| Akron, O.—Rubber Workers 
there : operating workers,’ Oliver con-| hejl@ that loss of this affiliation : ; 
or bil @ Average weight per freight | cluded, “earns less than workers in tract without a wage boost, denied | Pres. L. S. Buckmaster has de- 
y bealMrain has increased from 1,464|other industries. They draw no broke the contractual relation- | the charge. nounced the F arrogant and un- 
oducelibross tons in 1922 to 3,106 in 1957 | weekly overtime, shift differentials, ship between the expelled inter- Meanwhile, the weekly news pve get attitudes” of the Good- 
ld beMhile passenger train tonnage rose | holiday pay or other premium pay-| national and its local unions. nee gu pgp li soso Tite mec: ppm sp bs 
ist theMfrom an average of 393 to just ments common in sg industries. ‘ Judge Aurelio’s decision wan: the negotiated in the first half of 1959 | strike by 33,000 workers. 
; f | @ | utst of an unbroken series of court| showed that “wage freezes are a| The URW president charged 
our t S S OSs pt a S. victories for ABC affiliates in simi-| parity, even in industries that are|that public statements and letters 
lar cases, including an appellate | haying trouble recovering from the|to employes issued by the com- 
Why Not Accept Union? |“ rtcmaiion ef the tover cour|"se™” oe ee ee 
p ; . . egedly refusing the “established 
ry’ Pp ruling, the brief pointed out, “may Bhi Reem enghis gh poke rsa pattern” of pensions in contracts 
New York—Attempts by six hospitals here to break a four-week be another beacon inspiring volun- phone, chemical, brick, eae with other rubber companies “are 
ighten ike for union recognition through injunctions appear to have — — ng ape a nat and pottery industries — ranged | C!assic examples of distortion and 
varges Meackfired—at least temporarily. wi clinton. otives 4 ee oe a from 6 to 25 cents an hour, the gee ; : 
4 State Supreme Court Justice Henry Epstein posed three questions | must be encouraged to sustain free | ™&s#zine said. : 2a emia i ome od . 
dmin-@ attorneys for five of the struck hospitals which had asked him | and democratic trade unionism.” Paik — gy oe aii at ‘ado scien, 
BE etait nen, s ugh tutions, they are not exempt from CIO Executive Council's pledge of | that each of the companies under 
¢ Mi Hore Union, for alleged violation | State inws temmring Somscuee ber Labor Urges organized labor’s full support, re- a “or we, 8 “ doodle 
covery Mibf an anti-strike injunction. gaining. Building Service Employes ceived backing from the Auto pin pees ormula geared 
n and ME He asked: Local 144, which has been conduct- Ele ctron Tube Workers executive board, which|  lecal conditions. He added 
on the He “Is there any law that pre- ing an organizing drive in the seven 4 unanimously pledged the “full sup- that nd = an established 
in the Hints the hospitals fromr tecogniz- hospitals, requested recognition and FI f 1 52 port of the UAW—morally, organ- — Sump: Aeot aer g 
gthe union? the managements agreed to repre- oor O x e izationally and financially.” is —— emphasized that the 
ed WHE 9g “if there isn’t, why don’t you SeneREe Seren. Organized labor has urged a na- At bis Syne > pert. Comnenanee. nod yes gare ng 
teres! tcognize the union? 7 A three-man mediation panel tenet minimum wa ee" $1.52 Eisenhower characterized as “com-|O0°* ar vo Pig sare lara 
met: 5 __,__|. set up by Mayor Robert F. Wag- £ ->2| pletely untrue” a charge made by | !"8 Other issues in dispute. 
t bor fm.* “Is there any law that denies! per to seek a formula to end the |°*" hour for work on government) pre. ‘John L. Lewis of the unaffili-| Contract talks are continuing 
ratings "° workers the right to strike?”| yo.91 1199 strike after more contracts in the electron tubes in- ated Mine Workers that the Presi- with Firestone at Cleveland and 
You come Ayack on Monday} than a week of separate confer- dustry. met dent had interfered in the’ steel| Wt® Goodrich at Canton. The two) 
ays a 8) and give me the answers! ences with union and manage- In hearings just completed at the |talks and had thrown his prestige | COMPamles are the only holdouts 
oe € questions,” Justice Epstein) ent was reported preparing a Labor Dept., industry representa- | behind the industry. among the major rubber producers. 
ae pected hospital attorneys as he} ¢oynufa aimed at enabling work- | tives argued in favor of separate} Eisenhower said his sole action U.S. Rubber Co. agreed to major 
liquor, essed the hearing. ers to be represented by their |™inimums for various regions and| with respect to the steel negotia- panic, inecovenntines after a 22- 
e ley @. Meanwhile, the order sentenc- | union without formal recognition products. tions was to urge “both sides . . .|4ay strike and a Goodyear con- 
led to H" Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. | by management. Under the Walsh-Healey Act, the |to exercise self-discipline.” Then i West: ROgPaM WHbOW: & 
uly 1. _ and Business Agent George Public support for the strikers— en as elite = he sag a walkout. 
ed for man to 15 days in jail and i igev- ar as any interest of mine 
fines of $250 each one ‘aged by . cared irs aoc kad avec ernment contracts by determining] with respect to the relatively few sy age aig ai 
wanimous action of the Appel- | jess than $1 an hour—continued to the actual prevailing. wage in an} jn management and in the big acket “Li Story 
le Div. of the State Supreme | mount. industry. This would be the first| capitalist class, it is very, very | The Upholsterers have protested 
) Court pending decision on an determination for the electron tubes| Jittle as compared to what I think |to the Associated Press over a re- 
| appeal. Support Mounts industry, affecting some 60,000) about the mass of people that do | cent story about proceedings before 
§. MEE The sentences had ‘been imposed A statement issued by 64 promi-| workers in an industry which last! work with their hands and minds the McClellan special Senate com- 
of the Hs a result of contempt nosed nent New Yorkers declared the year received more than $70 mil-| . . . to produce this wealth.” _ | mittee tending to place the union 
ecessot Mought by Brooklyn Je ae ios: hospital strike can be settled “at lion in non-secret government con-| Jn answer to another question, |in an “unfavorable” light. 
t. Alto Mi, Deir ate pan cence once” if the hospitals would agree | tracts, plus undisclosed amounts in| concerning the possibility of in-| UIU Education Dir. Arthur G. 
canget Mending before Justic oe shales ®5|“to recognize the right of non- | defense contracts. __|voking T-H’s 60-day cooling off] McDowell said the AP story, print- 
63. B cickes 5 Pp medical employes to bargain collec-} The Electrical, Radio & Machine | provision if a strike seemed immi- | ed in over 100. newspapers, linked 
sryland ge et lines continued to cir- | tively through a union of their own | Workers, Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- | nent when the contract expires June] the union to alleged racketeer in- 
r I, he Bs o six — hospitals, the way | choice.” trical Workers and Machinists | 30, Eisenhower replied: “I would filtration in the Miami, Fla., juke 
, nd C.. for workers in seven Rev. Edward Lodge Curran,j joined the AFL-CIO in pointing | have to wait for the time to come box industry, without reporting the 
‘ymond Mention oo to win union rec- | president of the Intl. Catholic Truth | out that a 1958 survey by the Bu-| before I would make a decision of | fact that UIU Pres. Sal B. Hoffman 
Jeanne out a strike. Society, charged the hospitals had | reau of Labor Statistics showed | this kind.” dissolved the local involved within 
four The hospitals agreeing to union| ignored social justice in. failing to| $1.47 to be the then-prevailing| The company’s demand for a|a matter of weeks after “irregulari- 
al det Mesentation elections are all pti- | pay “living wages” to the workers|rate. They said union-won in- | wage freeze was made to counter | ties” were uncovered. The char- 
ery tly-owned proprietary hospitals.| and in refusing to recognize their |creases since that time raised the |USWA demands for a broad range|ter of the local was revoked in . 
a like the struck non-profit insti- | union. prevailing wage by 5 cents an hour. | of contract improvements—includ- | 1955. 


nd four weeks after 10 years, 
‘B.iher than the present maximum 
if three weeks after 15 years. 


On holidays, the unions want to 


jd Good Friday and Veterans 
hy to the present seven. 


Meantime, Eli L. Oliver, eco- 
nomic advisor to the RLEA, at- 


“These economic facts ‘ndis if 
anything, that more, not fewer men 


are needed to man today’s longer | * 


REFUSAL OF BASIC. STEEL industry to “bargain in good faith” was assailed by Steelworkers 
Pres. David J. McDonald in address to hundreds of nation’s newsmen at National Press Club 
luncheon in Washington. McDonald pledged USWA to “do all in our power to avoid a strike os 
reiterated demands for contract ee 


and heavier trains in the interests 
of safety,” Oliver said. “This is 
a matter in which the public has a 
direct interest.” 

Referring to management talk of 


summer,” 
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‘its built-in bias against a fair ‘presentation of the labor point 


’ return so much to this nation in terms of peace and the spread of 


Page Four AFL-CIO NEWS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1959 


~ . ‘ 


Superficial and Biased 


' 


_ AMAoR: SEGMENT of the natidn’s daily preks is is demonstrating 


once again its superficial approach to trade union problems, 
its almost astounding ignorance of how trade unions: operate an 


view on reform legislation. 

Editorials. and news stories have beén multiplying to the effect 
that the AFL-CIO’s opposition to the Senate-passed labor bill 
means it will oppose all legislation at this session of Congress and 
that this, combined with the opposition of the National Association 


of Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to the| 


Senate bill as “too soft,” dooms all chances for enactment of a new 
labor statute. 
The AFL-CIO has carefully documented its position—why it 
favors legislation dealing with public reporting, union trusteeships, 
union elections and other provisions of the measure reported by 
the Senate Labor Committee. | 

It has documented with equal care, and based on the facts of 
life of industrial America, its opposition to the bill as finally passed 
by the Senate and the measure proposed by Rep. Carroll Kearns 
(R-Pa.). ; 

The situation is clear: 

The Chamber, the NAM and the reactionary coalition in Con- 
gress are ‘driving for regulatory legislation that would seriously 
hamper and impair the operations of free trade unions. 

The newspapers and editorialists, in their zeal to” “reform” 
labor, have confused—not always inadvertently—reporting and 
disclosure legislation with severe regulation of trade unions. 


They are willing apparently to throw out the baby with the bath ¥ 


water. 

‘The AFL-CIO is dedicated to the passage of legislation that will 
aid its unrelenting drive against corruption and racketeering wher- 
ever it appears in labor-management relations. 

It favors legislation—honest, workable legislation that will 
contribute to industrial peace and the continued economic growth 
of the nation. 


Challenge to ee 


lees 86TH CONGRESS can make a major investment in peace 
and freedom and help cope effectively with the tremendous 
Soviet challenge in the economic field by adopting as part of the 
mutual security program the proposed five-year $7.5 billion De- 
velopment Loan Fund program. 

Two years ago Congress first authorized the Development Loan 
Fund as part of the nation’s foreign aid program. In those two 
years a total of $700 million has been made available and put to 
work on economic development projects in 40 countries. 

The fund represents a major constructive step forward in the 
nation’s total mutual security program, increasing the scope of 
economic development projects and taking the form of loans, 
rather than grants, which can be repaid with local currencies. 

But in order to make this program most effective, the five-year 
authorization and an increased amount of money are essential so 
that long-term economic development can proceed intelligently in 
underdeveloped countries. 

On a dollar-for-dollar basis there are few investments that will 


democratic freedoms. 
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| ple are even beginning to drop the excuse. 


The Anti-Union Chorus: 


Major Brainwashing Campaign 
Seeks to Weaken, Cripple Labor 


“Labor Week,” a commentary feature prepared 
by Press Associates, Inc., for use by union offi- 
cials, recently assessed the new anti-labor cam- 
paign in an article, “The Onslaught Against Trade 
Unionism.” The following is excerpted from that 
article. 


HE ORGANIZED LABOR movement in this 

country is now fighting one of the most inten- 
sive nationwide brainwashing campaigns against 
the entire concept of trade unionism in the past 
100 years. 

You read it in the newspapers, you see and 
hear it_on television, members of Congress are 
contributing their share of words, the White House 
and many federal and state agencies are all joining 
in the chorus. ; 

Over and over we hear the charge of “labor 
power” and “labor monopoly” and “labor dic- 
tatorship” gaining control of the country for 
some selfish and devious purposes. 

THE INSTANCES OF CORRUPTION in a 
few unions exposed by the McClellan committee 
form the ideal excuse for declaring that all unions 
are bad, corrupt and power-hungry. There were 
carefully-planted cries that Congress must pass 
legislation to halt racketeering. Now, these peo- 
They 
now seek legislation “to deal effectively with the 
problem of labor union monopoly.” 

The fact is that labor racketeering is not_an 
issue. All responsible union leaders are against 
it as well as all responsible citizens. The issue 
has come down to the very question of whether 
the labor movement will be able to survive and 
grow or whether it will be so weakened that it 
will be rendered ineffective, ; 

The contradictions in the entire picture are 
startling. A member of Congress stands on the 
floor of the House or the Senate, sincerity written 
solemnly in face, pleading for harsher and harsher 
legislation to curb this “vast and unrestricted” 
power of organized labor, while at the same mo- 
ment in many sections of this country union mem- 
bers are fighting a losing battle for their unions 
against overwhelming odds. 

ORGANIZATIONS SUCH AS the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which have his- 
torically fought every move to aid workingmen 
and women, suddenly bleed for the alleged lack 
of democracy in trode unions. 

Manageiment oi many firms openly flaunt the 


. interests. 


concept of collective bargaining and the desires 
of their workers while actively pushing for stronger 
anti-labor laws. 

There are more subtle ways in which unions 
are being weakened. There is the well-planned 
campaign of Westinghouse and ‘General Electric 
which have been calling in small groups of their 
workers to convince them that their high wages 
and high standard of living are pricing U.S. prod- 
ucts out of the world market, and their unions 
are doing them a disservice. 

ACROSS THE NATION management in many 
businesses and industries are distorting the Mc- 
Clellan committee findings for their own special 
Typical is the Retail Clerks organizing 
campaign of the Hecht Co. in Washington, D. C. 
A leaflet given out by management asks employes: 

“Compare the men who are being exposed by 
Congress and the local leaders of the union with 
the executives you have worked with over the 
years in the Hecht Co.. Also compare their in- 
terest over the years with this sudden: interest of 
outsiders.” 

The fact is that neither the local nor the 
international union officials were “exposed” by 
Congress. But these very same executives did 
hire the questionable Nathan Shefferman who 
was, in fact, exposed by the McClellan com- 
mittee for his shady dealings as a middleman. 

One of the aspects of this general assault against 
unions is that, as Business Week magazine admits, 
there is very little letter-writing to members of 
Congress. 

YET, THE IMPRESSION HAS been created 
that there is a deep and. widespread demand for 
strong action against unions. Much of this can 
be attributed to the almost concerted campaign 
of newspapers, magazines and professional pam- 
phleteers against the trade union movement. 

The NAM, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Committee for Constitutional Government, Na 
tional Farm Bureau Federation, American Retail 
Federation, National Right to Work Committee 
and other business and right wing extremist groups 
issue a steady barrage of leaflets and pamphlets 
to undercut trade unionism. 

Add to this so-called-“scholarly” works such 
as one recently published by the University 
Virginia Press. It is a symposium of 16 college 
economists and every single one wants to cul 
down the power of the trade union movement. 
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WASHINGTON Community Sérvices Delegates 


“Wl Ss ‘Tackle Health, Hospital Issues — 


|. ) : . By Don Gregory 
| 


Fane ais: 


JOSEPH A. JENKINS of the National Labor Relations Board|~ Chicago—More than 400 international, state and local union community services representatives ~ 
‘secently made a speech in Salt Lake City echoing the Eisenhower| and social agency leaders tackled a score of major health and welfare issues at the four-day fourth 
Administration line that unions represent only “one-third of the| annual.AFL-CIO National Conference on Community Services here. 
workers” and charging that “unorganized workers pay part of the} National figures speaking at the AFL-CIO Community Services-sponsored conference called for: 


price” for wage increases won by union members. If the “unor-| © Hospital accreditation standards to include personnel practices, and decent wages, hours and 
ganized workers” were compelled to depend for help in their prob-| working conditions for non-profes- 


lems on such expressions, they would be worse off than they are. 
There are more than 20 million workers in’ interstate commerce 
who now have no protection whatever from the federal minimum 
wage law. At least half of them, and perhaps many more, earn 
jess than $1. an hour, and the vast majority are not union members. 
Who is championing their interests in Congress, where a 

_ Senate Labor subcommittee has been holding hearings on im- 
provements in the Fair Labor Standards Act? Not the Eisen- 


hower Administration. 


It is “organized workers” who support with their dues money 
the research services and expert facilities necessary to pile up 
documentation supporting the case for federal statutes to protect 


the unorganized. 


The Eisenhower Administration through Sec. of Labor Mitchell 
says it thinks that 2.5 million of the 20 million “uncovered” workers 
might now be given protection—but not really, not to the extent 
of actual cash overtime pay from the rich retail chains for work 


after 40 hours a week. 


“Organized labor,” which Jenkins patronizes by calling it a 
_ minority, is the only major interest in the country that is fighting 
the battle of the unorganized. 
The AFL-CIO as a spokesman for workers both organized 
and unorganized is urging Congress to force up the wages of 
low-paid workers by setting a federal minimum of $1.25 an hour 
instead of $1 and to extend the protection of the law—including 
overtime after 40 hours—to 7.6 million now without protection. 
It isn’t enough, no doubt, but it is the maximum that can be 
dreamed of in view of the implacable opposition to even that much 
by the political superiors of Jenkins. 
* * 
THERE WAS ANOTHER issue in which “organized labor” 
fought a battle—this time successful, at least temporarily—for a 
cause in which unions served the general public interest. 
the 160-acre limitation on benefits to landowners from federal 
reclamation projects. 
_ A reclamation project means water in the a TN West, 
and water means money. Congress has historically said that the 


» 


* 


It involved 


sional employes. 

@ Establishment of a U.S. Dept. 
of Consumer Interests to take posi- 
tive responsibility for consumer 
protection, 

@ Creation of a once-a-year fod 
erated fund-raising appeal for all 
national health agencies. 

@ Federal leadership in dealing 
with social problems, needed be- 
cause the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has faltered in its parr on 
human probjems. 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers, main 
speaker at the conference luncheon, 
urged the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce to “join’ with 
labor to bring order out of chaos 
in voluntary fund-raising, especi- 
ally in the health field.” 

Beirne, who is chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee, called upon the man- 
agement groups “to help solve 
the national problem caused by 
too many fund-raising drives in 
competition for the charity and 
health dollar.” 

In a keynote address, Leo Perlis, 
CSA director, declared that the 
“gauze curtain” between the med- 
ical profession and the people it 
seeks to serve must be lifted. 

He sharply criticized the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals, claiming its standards 
include “everything from the phys- 
ical plant to the medical library but 
overlook the most important ele- 


Member groups of the Joint 
Commission are the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, American Hos- 
pital Association, American Med- 
ical Association, and the Canadian, 
Medical Association. — 


Prof. Colston E. Warne of Am- 
herst College, president of Consum- 
ers Union, told a general session 
that the cost of consumer credit is 
“a national disgrace.” He said: 

“Interest rates on many types of 
installment purchases are a form of 
usury that once would have led the 
guilty parties into the courts and 
jails. Today, these practices flourish 
respectably and almost unmo- 
lested.” 


Sharing the consumer session 
with Warne, Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy (D-Minn.) said there 
should be an agency of govern- 
ment assigned the responsibility 
of protecting the consumer. He 
said adequate consumer protec- 
tion can come about only through 
the establishment of a federal 
Dept. of Consumer Interests. 


Attacking the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration for its failure to deal 
with “critical social problems,” 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, author and 
journalist of Washington, D. C., 
said the: Administration’s policy is 
the “tired product of tired men with 
tired minds.” 


“They continue to say ‘no’ to use 
of federal funds to solve the na- 


“Labor unions havé done more 
to defend the dignity of the in- 
dividual, to raise the standard 
of living, to eliminate ‘poverty, 
and awaken the social conscience 
of the country than all of our 
public and private welfare agen- 
cies put together.” 


Current controversy between the 
federated fund-raising field and the 
independently - conducted national 
health campaigns was discussed by 
Dr. Eugene P. Pendergrass, presi- 
dent of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, and Harry P. Cain, former 
senator and president of the United 
Fund of Miami, Fla. 


Pendergrass told the delegates 
the Cancer Society decided to with- 
draw from all united fund or fed- 
érated campaigns because federa- 
tion was slowing up the fight 
against cancer. 

Cain countered that “failure and - 
community suffering” result when - 
health agencies compete. He said 
that by going their separate ways, 
competing agencies run the risk of 
“squandering money and manpower 
while doing it always in the heart- 
jerking names of mercy and good 
works.” 

Presiding at general sessions were 
Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treas- 
urer, Meat Cutters; W. C. Birth- 
wright, president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Barbers; and Al 
Hartnett, secretary-treasurer, Elec- 
tical, Radio. & Machine Workers. 


ires # benefits of federal projects shall be reserved to small landowners | ment of all—personnel.” pe pctinrg cate ae p woee ag eS ae 
ger —not paid to big owners who have bought out the little farmers ; 
and ranchers. ® 
ons A fight arose in the Senate on the San eens Valley recla- Wage-Hour Foes Ignore Plight 
ned mation project in California as big landowners, panting for the 
tric federal “subsidies” they would denounce as morally corrupting e 
heir for other people, tried to knock out the 160-acre limitation. They Of nde r pa id, Con rt r eSS To ld 
ges were beatea by Sen. Douglas of Illinois and Senators Morse and - 
od- Neuberger of Oregon—and by effective work both nationally and By Bob Cooney - 
ons locally by the AFL-CIO in defense of the interests of small The opponents of an improved wage-hour law have “brushed aside or entirely ignored” the fact 
owners, that millions of workers are employed at wages which keep them at a subminimum. standard of living, 
any Says the East Bay, Calif., Labor Journal: AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller told Congress. 
Me- “Make no mistake where labor stands . . . on all-such efforts} Biemiller put the final case for labor’s support of the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bills in refuting 
cial H to turn over to the big landowners . . . the benefits of publicly-| opposition arguments as the Senate Labor Subcommittee ended its wage-hour hearings. House hear- 
zing financed irrigation of land. Labor has stood by the 160-acre limi-| ings are still unscheduled. o— 
.C. tation firmly, and again in this crisis C. J. Haggerty, secretary-| In other wind-up testimony, the “They have raised the fear | Meat Cutters—Pres. Thomas J. 
yes: H treasurer of the California Federation of Labor, sent a masterly} Meat Cutters again aimed to end| ‘hat this time a higher minimum |Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 
| by analysis of the plot of the big landowners . . .to every member| the seasonal and seafood exemp-| W88¢, Will cause unemployment, | Gorman attacked the “rural argu- 
with of Congress in behalf of 1.5 million members of AFL-CIO unions.” | tions by replying to opposition ar- infintion, bankreptcy and s whels «| ments’ against spplying the wage 
the my guments; the Maritime Union and series of catastrophes — even hour law: to seasonal and process- 
“a AR in ° the Street, Electric Railway & Mo-| Deut a's" other dane the |except for rent, the cost of living 
t of L-CIO Puerto Rico tor. Cancly’ Suaployes: reptiod- to: ar: minimum was raised and none of is his i 
La ' : : > generally is higher in rural areas; 
‘a it meg so My A sg them ever happened.” corporation farms are trying to 
. 4 eee preserve a surplus of cheap labor; 
by Passes 75,000 Mark ¥ ie eps one a Bs. ig 5st pa ae pasronnod and processing operations have be- 
iid The AFL-CIO has over 75,000 members in Puerto Rico in 13 oxi the Association of Catholic | ‘ised. against the Kennedy-Morse-. mau esa mene. 
hho international unions. and several federal labor unions and current! Trade Unionists also testified in | Rosevelt measure. spr Farmers Union—The 
sil organizing drives are expected to add thousands more. favor of the Kennedy-Morse- ‘Truly Piddling’ 8 U songs the pg a 
-~ Peter M. McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany,| Roosevelt bills. These measures He ripped the Administration Sar on Rs ee Perio: 
ainst who helped set up Federal Labor Union 3018 to organize island| WOuld boost the present $1 mini- | proposal to bring 2.5 million work- Sites <3 t $1 billion 
nits, truck drivers and warehousemen,®— —— mum to $1.25 and extend cover- | ers half-way under the $1 mini-|)“8" °° sod “food h 7 
s of reported the membership totals and tion representative in charge of the} age to 7.5 million more workers. | mum, leaving them without over- tsar eck sna Pegeecesnge 
the new organizing drive. eee drive. ee ‘. Biemiller recalled that Chairman —_ protection, as “token,” fe oe “prealiggee, os San Tastes 
ated Si id- orca is a Spanish-speaking} John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) had| tent, “insincere” -in approach ‘an ion, a broiler farmer who pays 
aud J Sos midMarch, when he FLU wage unit aut of Cheapo wil att weer wa Mary Lovejoy] “Cal Diing” Into Benet. men, 8 bro farmer who” ey 
ne act with the Puerto Sitan ‘Trucks wide experience in dealing with the| who said she made 80 cents an Biemiller pointed out that OA os a ‘a tuvener diindes: 
2 Te: Asereidiies Ane Eis: aisanbare problems of Puerto Rican workers. | hour at the S. H. Kress Co. in Bes- from other loopholes, the Admin- 
alga BR. ASSORMAEEDR .F08 pe H «“ : istration-proposed standard that a . * 
tir iit now tice aemenar SED snonaerl € reports, according to Mc-|semer, Ala., “I do not think you are rs : P NABET Wins Hike 
3 ai P . Gavin, that several National Labor | being paid enough.” rm must have 100 or more work-, 
among dairy drivers and independ- . ’ & P enoug ‘ 
its Relations Board elections are sched-| ers would exempt 99.5 percent of In Canadian Contract 
erce, uled shortly to determine if work-| Opponents Ignore Benefits all retail firms. Ottawa. Ont.—The Broadcast 
Na- AFL-CIO unions are well rep- | ers want representation in the AFL-| “That's exactly the point,” Bie-| “Only about four-tenths of 1), Oo” » Technicians and the 
etail resented in the istand’s garment, | CIO or the racket-dominated Team-| miller said. “That's the problem| Percent of all retail enterprises post Redadcasting Ca: ‘hace 
\ittee sugar, communications and other | sters. In the last such election, the | we want to solve.” nave as many. ae:.100 bad Oye: ‘}agreed on a new coemtrnsi’ aide 
oups industries and in the services and. | FLU defeated the Teamsters at the| _ Biemiller said “the opponents of By ees nearly 1,300 technicians total wage 
hlets building trades. Valencia Service Co. by a 55 to 17) this legislation—up to and includ-|  “" M&F igetionony: _ increases of 9.75 percent spread 
* ‘j margin. il ing the Secretary of Labor—have Laundry Workers—Pres. Wit-} over 30 months. 
such driv © campaign to organize truc The contract signed with the| completely ignored the beneficial field S. Chasmar, arguing for an} yer eee F 
y of Hi ars is under the direction of | trucking association calls for an] effects of higher minimum wages| end to the laundry and drycleaning e agreement provide ora 
jeg lipolito Marcano, AFL-CIO re-| hourly rate of $1.35. an hour com- | for more workers.” exemption, pointed out that the percent pay boost retroactive to 
at sonal director on the island, and| pared to the top wage level in] -“As ‘usual, they have pointed | industry has become dominated by Aug. 1, 1958, a similar raise retro- 
» ¢ Louis Llorca, a former Auto Work- | Teamster contracts on the island of | with alarm to the vague possibilities | giant chains which can’ well afford active to May 1, 1959, and a final 
t. $s organizer who is now a federa- | $1.20, of disaster,” he said, the federal 1 minimum, 3. 75 percent effective Apr. 1, 1960, 
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‘Get Crooks,” Not Unions, Meany Urges 


| Publishers | 
Refuse to Talk 
On Scab Mill 


New York—Six officials of the | 


strike-bound Macy chain of news- 
papers in Westchester County have 


spurned invitations to appear vol-| § 


untarily to testify as to the extent 
of organized strike-breaking in the 
newspaper industry. 


Public hearings in the last two oe 


months disclosed large-scale move- 
ment of strikebreakers from differ- 


ent parts of the country to. cities | 4 eg 


where printing unions have gone on 
strike. These hearings were con- 
ducted by a New York State Com- 


mission appointed by the State a 


Industrial Commissioner. 
According to William J. Isaac- 
son, member of the three-man 
commission, the six management 
officials possess evidence relevant 
to the investigation. 

“They are essential witnesses,” 
he said at the commission’s last 
hearing, “and it is the committee’s 
decision to have them appear under 
compulsion and to bring all relevant 
data.” 

The issue as to whether the com- 
mission has subpoena power was 
earlier resolved by a statement by 
State Industrial Commissioner Mar- 
tin P. Catherwood that, under his 
authority, subpoenas might be is- 
sued at the commission’s request. 
Without subpoena power, the -in- 
vestigation is dead. 


Robert Byron, 


Of Sheet Metal 
Union, Dies 


Northbrook, Il].—Robert Byron, 
who planned to retire July 1 after 
21 years of service as president 
of the Sheet Metal Workers, died of 
cancer in an Evanston hospital at 
the age of 79. 


He. was actively in charge of 
directing the union from its Wash- 
ington headquarters until three 
months ago. 

He had attended every AFL 
and AFL-CIO convention for the 
last 50 years, represented U.S. 
workers at three meetings of the 
Intl. Labor Organization and 
was a close friend of the late 
Samuel Gompers. He formerly 
was a vice president of the AFL 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. and the Metal Trades 
Dept. 

The AFL-CIO’s sympathy was 
expressed by Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler, who also announced that in re- 
spect of the family’s wishes a me- 
morial has been sent to. the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society in his name. 


“He devoted a lifetime to the 
service of the labor movement and 
his passing will be mourned by all 
within the labor movement,” they 
said. 

A worker in Southern Illinois 
coal mines before he was 15, he 
was active in pioneering organiza- 
tional efforts which led eventually 
to what is now the Mine Workers. 
At 17 he became a sheet metal 
worker and helped organize Spring- 
field Local 84 of the Sheet Metal 
Workers. He was president of the 
Springfield Federation of Labor 
early in the century. 

He became a general organizer 
for the union in 1910 and served 
in international union posts until 
being elected to the presidency in 
1938. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. 

Ernest Hultgren of Northbrook, 
and two sisters. The funeral serv- 
“ices and burial were in Chicago, 
with Reg. Dir. Daniel Healy rep- 
resenting the AFL-CIO. 


_ 


a see 
Why Labor Supports 
Reform Legislation 


In testimony before the House Labor Committee, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany spelled out labor's objections to the Senate-passed 
version of the Kennedy-Ervin bill and lashed the last-minute Kearns 
bill offered after Rep. Carroll Kearns (R-Pa.), ranking GOP member 
of the committee, disowned his sponsorship of Administration pro- 
posals. 

Meany began his testimony, however, by repeating once again 
the arguments for the kind of fair, effective labor-management 
reform legislation the trade union movement both welcomes and 
supports. 

Here is his statement of the two reasons the AFL-CIO favors 
some legislation: 

' “In the first place, disclosures before the [McClellan] Senate 
Select Committee have made it painfully evident that some segments 
of the labor movement have succumbed to racketeer control, and 
that a minority of union leaders have engaged in corrupt and other 
reprehensible activities. 

“That committee has likewise disclosed that certain employers 
would rather make corrupt deals with dishonest union officials than 
meet their statutory obligation to bargain collectively in good 
faith with proper representatives of their employes; and that some 
employers have also employed various other indeferfsible methods 
for frustrating the attempts of their employes to form unions, 

“In the second place, it is manifest that these abuses cannot be 
adequately dealt with solely through self-regulation by the groups 
involved. 

“The AFL-CIO has adopted a drastic self-policing campaign, 
and in its implementation it has expelled organizations with a mem- 
bership in excess of 1.5 million because these organizations had 
come under the domination of corrupt individuals. Yet once the 
drastic step of expulsion is taken there is not too much more that 
the AFL-CIO can do to protect workers and the general public 
against the improper activities of officials of these expelled unions. 

“Again, the AFL-CIO cannot check the unethical and occasion- 
ally criminal practices engaged in by certain segments of the busi- 
ness world; and while a voluntary association has in the nature of 
things only limited effectiveness in policing the ethics of its mem- 
bership, it cannot be said that any of the business associations has 
made any effort at all along these lines. 

“For these reasons we believe that some legislation is necessary, 
as respects both unions and employers.” 


AFL-CIO Warns -of 


Drain on Resources 


A growing population and an expanding economy will cause “un- 
precedented drains” on America’s natural resources during the 
next quarter-century, an AFL-CIO study has warned. 

The current issue of Labor’s Economic Review, published by the]; 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, warns that depletion of resources as 
a. result of lack of planning and® 
inadequate conservation. policies 
threaten to transform the United 
States from a “have” to a “have 
not” ‘nation. 


state and local governments to 
eliminate water pollution. 


Continued expansion of power 
requirements by industry could 


ijto do with corruption” 


Serious water shortages have al- 
ready developed in several regions, 
the ‘publication points out, and the 
demand for water is expected to 
more than double by 1975. 

The need can be met by provid- 
ing more adequate storage dams, 
reforestation and other consérva- 
tion measures to reduce excessive 
runoff, and broad action by federal, 


result in a fourfold rise in the 
demand for power by 1980, 

To meet the challenges of the 
next decades, the study emphasizes, 
“broad federal planning” is neces- 
sary with a “vigorous reaffirmation 
of the federal government’s role as 
principal steward’ of this nation’s 
resources,” 


. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and opposition to legislation that 
would harm unions, 
@ The so-called “bill of rights” 


., {saddled on the Senate bill under 
é|sponsorship of Sen. John L. Mc- 
#,|Clellan (D-Ark.) imposes stringent, 


detailed federal regulation on hun- 


|} dreds of thousands of officials of 


more than 60,000 local unions, and 


*|proposes to enforce :them with 


drastic criminal penalties. 

These provisions have “nothing 
and are 
“manifestly unjust,’ and labor is 
compelled to oppose the Senate 
measure on this ground alone “even 
if there were no other objections.” 

@ He considered Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.), chief sponsor 
of the Senate committee bill that 
the AFL-CIO supported with minor 
changes, a “real friend of the work- 
ers.” He did not agree with Ken- 
nedy’s statement, just after passage 
of the heavily-amended Senate floor 
version, that the measure could still 


‘| be supported by labor. 


In a letter to Kennedy, which the} 
senator read in a speech to the Hat- 
ters Union convention in New 
York, Meany reaffirmed this posi- 
tion and expressed the AFL-CIO’s 
“appreciation for your leadership 
in the fight” for a law that would 
help honest unions and manage- 
ment get rid of problems created 
by, corruptionists. (See story, Page 
oe 

@ The little-noticed “fiduciary 
responsibility” sections of the Sen- 
ate bill threaten “enormous damage 
to the labor movement” by expos- 
ing every union official to heavy 
criminal ‘penalties and harassing 
lawsuits for expenditures proper, 
authorized and legal under the un- 
ion constitution. 


“T tell you frankly,” Meany said, 
“neither I nor any other respon- 
sikle union official can support leg- 
islation” containing such provi- 
sions, because they “could cripple 
the labor movement.” 


@ The Kearns bill, belatedly in- 
troduced in the House by Rep. Car- 
roll Kearns (R-Pa.) as a so-called 
“new approach” to the problem, 
has “very little” to do with corrup- 
tion and is really designed to make 
the -Taft-Hartley Act “a little bit 
tougher, and it is tough enough 
now.’ 


Hayes, Curran Testify 
_ As the House subcommittees pre- 
pared to wind up hearings that be- 
gan in March, two AFL-CIO vice 
presidents joined Meany in lash- 
ing the labor-management bill as it 
emerged from the Senate. 

Pres. Al J. Hayes of the Machin- 
ists, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee, 
charged that businessmen and poli- 
ticians backing the bill are seeking 
a labor movement “so hobbled by 
bureaucratic regulation that it can- 
not perform its historical function” 
of protecting and advancing the in- 
terests of workers. 

Pres. Joseph Curran of the Mari- 
time Union said that “if anything 
can paralyze this country by divid- 
ing our people, it is such ill-con- 
sidered, hysterical and spiteful leg- 
islation as the bill that came out of 
the Senate.” 


Meany outlined the kind of leg- 
islation the AFL-CIO supports and 
ripped into the Senate floor amend- 
ments in detailed criticism. ' 

In the guise of “reform,” he 
charged, the Senate bill would 
make it impossible for unions to 
enforce discipline in strikes or 
other crises or to save themselves 
financially by temporary assess- 
ments without a special national 


| Raps Business Drive 
For ‘Restrictive’ Law 


convention or mail-ballot refer. 
endum. 

It would allow hostile employers 
to get spies and disrupters into un- 
ions and prevent the unions from 
protecting themselves against either 
company agents or Communists, 
traitors and racketeers. 


‘Genuine’ Rights Endorsed 
The legislation the AFL-CIO sup- 


ports is a “genuine bill of rights” — 


for workers, he said, but the Mc- 
Clellan amendment called by that 
title would give “the enemies of 
unions weapons with which to de- 
stroy” the workers’ organizations. 

' Employer groups’ which, he 
pointed out, have done “exactly 
nothing” about businessmen ex- 
posed as corruptionists, got the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill amended to re- 
lieve them of almost all obligation 
to report their own expenditures in 
fighting honest collective bargain- 
ing. 

By exemptions for regular 
“employes” of companies and for 
attorneys, management could still 
hire spies and _ corruptionists ‘ 
without the necessity of report- 
ing a penny of its improper ex- 
penditures. 

The “employer-reporting provi- 
sions of the Senate bill are grossly 
inadequate. We urge this commit- 
tee to breathe new life into them,” 
the AFL-CIO president said. 

_ Fiduciary Sections Hit 

The “fiduciary responsibility” 
sections, Meany said, would expose 
union officers to both lawsuits and 
criminal prosecution for wholly le- 


gal and authorized expenditures to | 


aid “democratic unions of France 
or Italy combat their Communist 
rivals” or giving money “‘to a sister 
union for strike relief.” 

The “responsibility” sections 
should either be “eliminated entire- 
ly” or restricted to suits to recover 
union funds misused for personal 
gain,” he urged. 

The criminal. sanctions outlined 
to enforce the so-called “bill of 
rights,” Meany continued, are “so 
broad” and so “harsh and punitive” 
that prosecuting attorneys “are un- 
likely to prosecute” and the bill thus 
would “defeat its own purpose.” 

Revisions of the Taft-Hartley 
amendments proposed in the 
original Kennedy-Ervin bill, the 
AFL-CIO president said, “water 
down the right of economic strik- 
ers” to vote in NLRB elections 
and give an employer great 
“power in the choice of his em- 
ployes’ bargaining representa- 
tive.” 

They -would actually “foster 
racketeering and corruption by pro- 
tecting collusive deals between cor- 
rupt employers and_ racketeers 
preying upon the labor movement.” 

Restrictions of picketing are a 
direct attack on a “legitimate 
means of organizing” which the 
AFL-CIO “vigorously opposes.” 


Eisenhower, 
Mitchell Split 
On Labor Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in a May 12 press conference in 
Miami Beach, Fla., that he had op- 
posed McClellan-type bills in testi- 
fying before House Labor subcom- 
mittees. 

He said he “couldn’t understand” 
what the amendment “meant” in 
the revised form it was passed by 
the Senate, denounced it as “unnec- 
essary” to labor-management re- 
form, and added: 

“I would rather see the bill with- 
out it.” 
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Page Seven 


World Conference’ Opens: 


ILO Governing Body Blasts 
Slave Labor in Red China 


(By a special corte Dpanilent of the AFL-CIO News) 


Geneva—Slave labor in Communist China was strongly denounced at a two-day session here of the 


Intl. Labor Organization’s Governing Body. 
Rudy Faupl, Machinists’ international representative and U.S. worker delegate to the ILO, spear- 
headed the attack leading to adoption of a report on forced labor over the — of the Soviet 


government tepresentative. 


The annual ILC session, which ® 


follows the Governing Body meet- 
ing, opened June 3 and was to con- 
tinue for three weeks. It. marks 
the 40th anniversary of the inter- 
national body, the only agency of 
the old Leagué of Nations to sur- 
vive and become an affiliate of the 
United Nations. 

High on the agenda were dis- 
cussions of the problems of non- 
manual workers, who are increas- 
ing faster than any other part of 
the labor force; cogperation be- 
tween public authorities and work- 


er and employer organizations at. 


the industrial and national levels; 
consideration of a draft recommen- 
dation calling for occupational 
health services in places of em- 
ployment; protection of workers 
against radiation hazards; condi- 
tions of work for fishermen, and 
the future of coal mining. 

In the preliminary meeting of 
the Governing Body, the Soviet 
Union was excluded from the list 
of 16 countries invited to send del- 


ILO Labor 


4 


| egates to a special meeting on civil 
aviation to be held next year. 
Faupl called for “wide distri- 
bution” of the ILO slave labor 
report. It noted that “in a vast 
part of the world, where at pies- 
ent the ILO cannot effectively 
operate, the notion of forced la- 
bor sanctions has not been lim- 
ited, but on the contrary has 
been extended.” 
So-called “labor custody” laws 
in Communist China discussed in 
the report “vastly extended the sys~ 


try,” Faupl pointed out. The sit- 
uation was “particularly acute” 
there, he added. 

Faupl needled the Soviet delegate 
by recalling that the ILO report 
said that Russia had put into law 
some reductions of the use of 
forced labor. 

‘Intercession’ Suggested - 

If the Soviet Union put into 
practice what it had written into 
the law, Faupl added, it would be 


Delegation 


Backs Faupl at Geneva 


Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl of the 
to the Intl. Labor Organization 


ILO Governing Body, has a strong team of advisers named on 


Machinists, U.S. worker delegate 
conference and a member of the 


nomination of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


They are: . 


Vicé Prés; Elwood \ swisher of * 


the Oil,“Chemical’& Atomic Work- 
ers; Vick Pres. A. E.-Edwards of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Vice Pres. Joseph Salerno 
of the Clothing Workers; Vice Pres. 
William C. McGovern of the Rail- 
way Clerks; Executive Vice Pres. 
-Harry Sayre of the Papermakers 
& Paperworkers; Vice Pres. Ed- 
ward Marciniak of the Newspaper 
Guild; Sec.-Treas. George Johan- 
sen of Alaska Fishermen’s LIU 


Combs Wins 
Nomination in 
Kentucky Race 


Bert T. Combs, a former judge 
of the Kentucky Supreme Court, 
has won the Kentucky Democratic 
gubernatorial primary, defeating a 
_ candidate supported by outgoing 
Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler. 


Combs, who was defeated by 
Chandler in the 1955 primary, 
Staged a strong comeback to win 
by a 30,000-vote margin over Lt. 
Gov. Harry Lee Waterfield, Chan- 
dler’s choice for the nomination. 

Combs’ running mate, Wilson W. 
Wyatt, clinched the Democratic 
nomination for lieutenant governor 
by running up a record-shattering 
plurality over six opponents. 

In upstate New York, Charles 
E. Goodell, Chautauqua County 
GOP chairman, was elected U.S. 
Representative from the 43rd Dis- 
trict to succeed the late Rep. Dan- 
iel A. Reed (R). 

Goodell polled a 2-to-1 vote 
Over his Democratic opponent, 
Robert E. McCaffery, in a district 
Which traditionally sends a Repub- 
lican to Congress. McCaffery 
Staged an upset in normally Re- 
publican Olean, however, carrying 
that city by a 300-vote margin. 


1821, and Bert Seidman, AFL-CIO 
economist. 


Sayre and McGovern left be- 
fore the rest of the delegation 
to attend a seminar on oriental 
and occidental trade union phi- 
losophies held in Florence under 
the joint sponsorship of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions and the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific & Cultural 
Organization. 


Backstopping Gatun’ C Lodge, 
assistant secretary of labor for in- 
ternational affairs, as head of the 
U.S. government delegation is Dep- 
uty Assistant Sec. of State Horace 
Henderson. Former Pres. Cola G. 
Parker of the National Association 
of Manufacturers is U.S. employer 
delegate. 


HIAS to Honor 
2 Labor Leaders 


New York—Two leaders of the 
American labor movement will be 
guests of honor at the diamond 
anniversary dinner June 16 of 
United Hias Service—the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society. 

Due to be feted are Jacob S. 
Potofsky, AFL-CIO vice president 
and president of the Clothing Work- 
ers, and Charles S. Zimmerman, 
vice president of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and general manager 
of its Dressmakers Joint Council. 


outstanding services he has ren- 
dered the agency since 1921, when 
he made a trip through Rumania 
and Poland as a volunteer field 
worker. 

Zimmerman will be cited for his 
work with survivors of the Hitler 
holocaust in Berlin, Warsaw and 
elsewhere in Europe, 


tem of forced labor in that coun-| 


Potofsky will be honored for the. 


“in a uniquely effective position to 
intercede with its ally, Communist 
China,. to eliminate forced labor 
practices within that country.” 

Soviet Delegate I. V. Goroshkin 
protested “categorically” against 
what he called “interference in the 
affairs of the Peoples’ Republic of 
China.” He also accused the ILO 
Forced Labor Committee of being 
an “instrument of the cold war,” 
existing only “to collect propaganda 
material about the Socialist coun- 
tries.” 

India Supports Reds 


Without reference to recent 
events in Tibet, S. T. Merani, the 
Indian government delegate, gave 
support’to the Russian by saying 
that the committee had not gone 
into all aspects of forced labor and 
served only to embitter = dis- 
cussions. 

The U.S. government delegate, 
Assistant Labor Sec. George C. 
Lodge, nevertheless asked that 
the report be received “with ap- 
proval” by the Governing Body. 
Only the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovak and Indian government 
delegates voted against his res- 
olution. 


The Soviet Union was not in- 
cluded in the committee on civil 
avia.ion because it failed to pro- 
duce statistics on passenger-miles 
flown by its aircraft. Each of the 
16 participating countries, includ- 
ing the U.S., is to send two worker, 
two government and two employer 
delegates to the session. 


Yardstick Set 

The number of passenger-miles 
flown was the yardstick chosen to 
select the countries invited. Work- 
er members of the Governing Body 
committee which planned the meet- 
ing argued against making an ex- 
ception for the Soviet Union. 

A green light was given to ILO 
Dir. Gen. David A. Morse on plans 
to set up here an international In- 
stitute for Social and Labor Studies 
and an occupational Safety and 
Health Information Center. 


ee 


Failure on 


the Employment Act of 1946. 


Rutgers University, “asserted that 
it would be the policy of the U.S. 
government to use every economic 
tool within its grasp to keep Amer- 
ican workers employed.” 

Last year, in the depths of the 
recession, “the government chose 
to ignore the seriousness of the 
decline in employment, and made 
only half-hearted gestures toward 
a solution,” he declared. 

The AFL-CIO legislative di- 
rector pointed out that “reces- 
sion-born unemployment” is 
“only one aspect of the continu- 
ing problem.” As a result of 
automation and new technology, 
about 1 million workers who lost 
their jobs during the recession 
“will never get them back... . 
Their muscle has been replaced 
by machinery and their brains 
have been replaced by electronic 
equipment.” 

Biemiller called on the 86th Con- 


gram endorsed by the AFL-ClIO— 


including health protection for so- 


AGVA to Seek Merger 


In Entertainment Field 


Proposals for merger of the four AFL-CIO entertainment unions 
into a single organization were enthusiastically received by dele- 
gates to the 12th annual convention of the American Guild of 


Variety Artists. 


The convention sessions were® 


highlighted by a sharp factional 
clash over financing of the union’s 
year-old home for retired members 
at Fallsburg, N. Y. 

Meeting. at the Raleigh Hotel 
in Washington, 68 delegates repre- 
senting AGVA’s 13,000 members 
approved suggestions by Pres. 
Penny Singleton and National Ad- 
ministrative Sec. Jackie Bright that 
the union “explore all avenues” 
leading to total merger. 

The majority of AGVA’s mem- 
bers—comprising the nation’s night 
club, cabaret, vaudeville and circus 
performers—also hold cards in the}. 
three other entertainment unions: 
Screen Actors Guild, Radio & Tele- 
vision Artists, and Actors Equity. 


“We must find a way,” Bright 
said in his annual report, “to put 
an end to the business of mak- 
ing entertainers carry four un- 
ion cards.’ He added that total 
merger of the four entertainment 


unions was the only “logical solu- 
tion.” 

SAG and AFTRA currently are 
holding discussions in Hollywood 
on the advisability of merger. 

George Hamid, chairman and op- 
erator trustee of the union’s Wel- 
fare Trust Fund, reported that the 
fund’s net cash, including invest- 
ments in government bonds and 
savings banks, rose from $283,009 
in 1958 to $437,001 as of Apr. 30, 
1959. 

George. Brown, special assistant 
to AFL-CIO Pres. Meany, brought 
the convention delegates the greet- 
ings from the federation. 

Ahead of the convention, before 
it winds up its four-day session, 
were resolutions dealing with the 20 
percent federal cabaret tax, which 
the union charges has caused high 
unemployment among its members; 
and several other proposals for 


creating job opportunities for idle 
entertainers, : 


FAILURE OF PRES, EISENHOWER and Congress to implement 
Employment Act of 1946 was assailed by AFL-CIO Legislative 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller at fourth annual union leadership gradua- 
tion at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Left to right: 
Rutgers Pres. Mason W. Gross; New Jersey’s Democratic Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner; Biemiller and Joel R. Jacobson, vice epee 
and legislative director of the New Jersey CIO. 


Job Act 


Laid to C 

aid to Congress, Ike 
New Brunswick, N. J.—AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 

Biemiller has accused “both the Congress and the Eisenhower 

Administration” of failure to “implement the intent and spirit” of 


The 13-year-old law, Biemiller said at the fourth annual union 


leadership graduation exercises at® 


gress to enact the legislative pro- 


‘Big Dollar Signs’ 
Cloud Ike’s Vision 


New Brunswick, N. J.— 
Pres. Eisenhower's opposition 
to needed social legislation 
stems from his obsession with 
“big red dollar signs,’ AFL- 
CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew 
J. Biemiller charged here. 

Speaking at the fourth an- 
nual union leadership gradu- 
ation exercises at Rutgers 
University, Biemiller de- 
clared: 

“The President doesn’t 
wear rose-colored glasses; he 
wears glasses with big red 
dollar signs cut into each lens, 
When he looks at unemployed - 
workers, he sees only dollar 
signs. When he looks at 
children in firetrap schools, 
he sees only dollar signs. 
When he looks at babies be- 
ing bitten by rats in slum 
dwellings, he sees only dollar 
signs.” 


cial security beneficiaries, federal 
standards for unemployment com- 
pensation, area redevelopment, fed- 
eral aid to education, an increase 
in the minimum wage and extension 
of coverage, housing, and commu- 
nity facilities. 

Biemiller listed these five reasons 
for the failure of Congress to enact 
much liberal legislation thus far 
despite the fact that “proven con- 
servatives and reactionaries” were 
replaced in large number in last 
November's Democratic landslide: 


@ Many of the new congressmen 
have primary interests “not neces- 
sarily identical to those of the tried 
and true liberals to whom we are 
accustomed.” 


@ Congressmen are sensitive to 


.pressures from back home, and- 


conservative business groups have 
kept up a deluge of letters, wires 
and telephone calls against social 
legislation, while the voices of the 
rank-and-file voters have been 
strangely silent. 


@ Congress generally acts more 
slowly in the first year of a session 
than in the second year. 

@ “Liberals do not in fact con- 
trol the House.” 


@ Liberal legislation “faces the 


‘bconstant threat” of a veto. 
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Morris Hillquit Lauded: 


Meany Asks Liberals 
To Support Unions 


‘New York—American liberals should come to the support ‘of e 
the trade union movement against its enemies, APL-CHD Pres. | § 


George Meany has urged. _, 


Speaking at a luncheon recognizing establishment of a faculty 
professorship named after the late Morris: Hillquit, distinguished |= 
labor lawyer and humanitarian, at'@ 


Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass., Meany said liberals ought 
to defend labor’s “right to make 
and correct our own mistakes.” 
“‘The-.Hillquit chair at Brandeis 
was underwritten by AFL-CIO un- 
ions headed by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, with which Hillquit en- 
joyed a close relationship for half 


a century. 


Meany lauded Hillquit as one 
who had helped the working people 
of New York City and said the 
cause the labor lawyer had cham- 
pioned still needs the help of mod- 
ern liberals. Despite the fact that 
Hillquit had been a Socialist, said 
Meany, “in his contact with work- 
ers’ problems, he put the welfare 
Of the worker and the people first 
before any particular noe? or 
dogma.” He said: 


“There is a real job to be 
done by American liberal opin- 
ion. The liberal cause in Amer- 
ica is an unfinished job and has 
a long way to go. We have 
not elected enough liberals in 
Congress. We need the strength 
of the Morris Hillquits of today, 
men who while they are not part 
of the trade union movement 


believe in the trade union move- 
ment. 

“Liberals should j join together in 
fighting to preserve the trade union 
movement’s rights to make our 
own mistakes, to correct those mis- 
takes and to fight for the advance- 
ment of the American people. Our 


enemies on Capitol Hill and big|: 


business are seeking to cripple the 
trade union movement.” 


ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky, |. 


also addressing the luncheon, point- 
ed-out it was particularly fitting that 
the Hillquit chair should be at 
Brandeis University since the labor 
lawyer and U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Louis Brandeis had together 
served on a committee responsible 
for establishing in 1910 a perma-. 
nent board of arbitration in the 
New York dress industry. 

Dean John P. Roche of Brandeis, 
first holder of the Hillquit chair, 
said that the labor lawyer exem- 
plified three intellectual traditions 
—internationalism, trade unionism 
(“a subject which is grievously neg- 
lected in American academic in- 
stitutions”) and civil liberties. For- 
mal acceptance of the chair was 
made by Dr. A. L. Sachar, presi- 


slashed across abdomen. 


To Move in 


dent of Brandeis. 


Pucinski Calls for Probe of NLRB 
After Report of ‘Inefficiency’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Congress drop the non-Communist |" 
affidavit requirement for unions 
using the NLRB. 

On this last point, the study 
said the oath requirement has not 
served its purpose and delays cases. 

In looking at the workload, the 
McKinsey study saw the board 
falling behind even before the extra 
20 percent of cases expected to 
follow from the high court’s ruling 
that it must assume many cases 
previously refused. 

In fiscal 1958 it received 16,748 
cases, about 15 percent of which 
filtered through for final decision 
in Washington. 

Some 9,200 of these were “C” 

or the difficult unfair labor prac- 
tice cases. These took an aver- 


age of 444 days for decision; the 


|, more complex cases averaged — 
555 days. 

This means, the story said, that 
the parties involved must plan on 
waiting at least 18 months before 
a complaint case is settled. 


Recognition Cases 

In the same period, there were 
some 7,400 “R” or recognition 
cases. These involve the relatively 
simple issue of whether a union 
does or does not represent a aa 
jority of employes. 

According to _ the ‘Sun-Times 
story, the 16 to 18 legal aides in 
the office of each board member 
spent 65 percent of their time on 
the simpler “R” cases. 

The result is that the backlog 
of the more difficult unfair labor 


practice cases keeps growing and 


the time required to handle each 


‘| such case keeps growing as well. 


The McKinsey report, said the 
Sun-Times, quoted last year’s tes- 
timony by Board Chairman Boyd 
Leedom on caseload delay: 

“It is doubtful if a decision given 
after such a lapse of time (in this 
instance it was two years) and after 
expenditure of considerable money 
in legal costs, was anything ap- 


»proaching a real remedy for the 


unfair practices involved.” 

The McKinsey report-offered nu- 
merous suggestions for overhauling 
and reorganizing the NLRB. Those 
involving the speeding-up of case- 
handling proposed the elimination 
of subregional offices, granting of 
greater authority to regional offices 
and shifting of offices to follow 
the movement of industry. 


Aluminum Workers Up Per Capita, 


Plan New White Collar Drive 


St. Louis—The Aluminum Workers have approved a 25-cent increase in per capita “payments to 
hire more organizers and field representatives and a full-time job evaluation engineer. 


The increase from $1.25 to $1.50 and the program pegged to it were among the key decisions of 


AWIU’s fourth biennial convention here. 


In other major convention moves, the delegates: 


@ Bound themselves by constitutional amendment to codes of ethical practices “as now adopted 


or as may be adopted by the AFL-9— 


clo.” 


@ Voted to start an immediate 
organizing drive among office 
workers in aluminum company 
plants and front offices: 

@ Reelected by acclamation 
William L. Cowley as secretary- 
treasurer and chose an expanded 
executive board of 13 members. 
(The term of Pres. Eddie R. Stahl 
does not expire until 1961.) 

Stahl, hospitalized shortly before 
the convention opened, was. per- 
mitted only limited appearances at 
the sessions, 

The per capita increase was over- 
whelmingly approved by AWIU, 
which has felt the pinch of re- 
cession membership losses. Stahl 
reported membership is down 5,000 
from the full strength of 30,000. 


The planned staff additions 
are designed to expand organiz- 
ing activities, relieve headquar- 
ters personnel of extra duties 
and give local unions more help 
in grievance and arbitration cases 
and in negotiations. The new 
job evaluation engineer will help 
work out a scientific program 
for the benefit of local unions. 

The increase as approved was a 
substitute for an earlier proposal 
for a 50-cent rise, with about 30 
cents earmarked to provide $500 
in life insurance for each AWIU 
member. 

Shortly after the modified 
version was passed, AFL-CIO 
Dir. of Organization John Liv- 
ingston told delegates: | 


“Let me congratulate you in 
doing this, because you have 
given your officers the tools to 
work with, 

Delegates also voted to increase 
the initiation fee ceiling from $15 
to $25. 

Earlier, delegates had passed 
a constitutional amendment ex- 
panding the executive board 
from 11 to 13 with the addition 
of two-at-large vice presidents. 
The measure requires that full- 
time officers remain a minority 
in the board. 

In resolutions, the convention 
voted its support for the proposed 
$1.25 minimum wage and gave 
blanket approval to labor and wel- 
fare legislation supported by the 


AFL-C10, 


See 


KNIFED BY MOB in Fitzgerald, Ga., field representatives of 
Textile Workers Union of America display wounds. Frank. Barker 
(left) suffered cut near-eye, stab wound in chest; Frank Chupka was 
Justice Dept., 
vene in assault on Ladies’ Garment Workers Vice Pres. Charles 
Zimmerman, has not yet said if it will act in TWUA case. 


Rogers Again Refuses 


which declined to inter- 


Assaults 


For the fifth successive time in less than four months, the Justice 
Dept. has declined to step into a case involving anti-union violence’ 
on the ground that the federal government lacks jurisdiction. 

That decision was made known by Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers 
in.a letter to Ladies’ Garment Workers Pres. David Dubinsky, who 


had requested federal intervention 
following a bludgeon attack in Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., .last month on 
ILGWU Vice Pres. Charles S. Zim- 
merman. 

Zimmerman, general manager of 
the union’s , Dressmakers . Joint 
Council, has been directing a. 15- 
month-old strike against “FO™tress7 - 
firms in New -York and. Pennsyl- 
vania which the union charges are 
racketeer dominated. The ILGWU 
said the blackjacking of Zimmer- 
man was part of a growing under- 
world campaign of violence to ter- 
rorize the union into abandoning 
the strike. 


Contention Rejected 

Rogers rejected Dubinsky’s con- 
tention that the “planned and re- 
peated use of force in an interstate 
industry” justified intervention of 
federal authorities. 

The Justice Dept. so far this 
year has felt powerless to act in 
these other cases of anti-union vio- 
lence: s 

@ The savage beating of Zim- 
merman’s assistant, Sol Greene, also 
a leader in the fight against the 10 
racket shops, who was attacked by 
thugs last February in front of his 
Tenafly, N. J., home. 

@ The Feb. 11 attack on Robert 
D. Beame, a Hosiery Workers’ or- 
ganizer, who was dragged from his 
motel room in Franklin, N. C., 
severely beaten and then forced to 
leave town, 

@ The beating of Boyd E. Pay- 
ton, vice president and regional 
director of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America, who was attacked 
in his Henderson, N. C., motel 
room by a mob on Feb. 24 during 
a strike which is still on against the 
Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. 

@ A TWUA complaint against 
the Harriet-Henderson . manage- 
ment, charging the importation of 
armed scabs across a state line to 
prevent lawful picketing by vio- 
lence or threats of. violence alleged- 
ly in violation of the Byrnes Act. 

Still pending before the Justice 
Dept. is a request to act in con- 
nection with the most recent out- 
burst against trade unionists. This 
involved the knifing and beating of 
TWUA Field Representatives Frank 
Barker and Frank inde in Fitz- 
gerald, Ga, 


|Action by U. SJ ‘ 


the executive and legislative 
; | branches of the federal governmenil 
_|is needed to restore the economl 


{Long Island’s juke box indust 


UAW Board § 
Demands Job} 


Detroit— “Corrective action” } 


to a full-employment, full-produgal 
tion basis, the Auto Workers exegil 
utive board has declared. 4 

At its quarterly meeting at DAWE 
headquarters, the board —— 
“the complacency with which th a 


#| Administration views the probidl . 


of continuing high unemployment 
and called for @nactment of the 
legislative program worked out @ 
the recent AFL-CIO’ Unemploy 
ment Conference in Washington. 4 


That program called for an i 
creased minimum wage of $1.2 
an hour with expanded coverage 
federal aid for school construcal 
tion, scholarship programs andi 
higher teachers’ salaries; medical 
care for those on social security 
,an adequate housing program 
area redevelopment legislationg 
and federal standards dealing™ 
with the amount and duration off 
unemployment_ compensation. 


Declaring that the nation is “sti 
badly off balance” despite receg 
improvements in manufacturing 
output and employment, the boargl 
declared that the country is * 
danger of getting into the habit of 
living with a higher level of jobles@ 
workers than the ... nation as 
whole can stand.” 


The board also approved a state 
ment supporting demands of Canag 
dian UAW members that the ig 
dustry’s Big Three’—General Mo 
tors, Ford and Chrysler—build i@j 
their Canadian plants those new 
small car models intended™for tha 
Canadian market. 4 
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8 Teamsters, | 
Local Named # 


In Indictment§ 


Four Teamster officials have beg i 
indicted on charges of extortion§ 


and another four, together with 4 
IBT local, on federal anti-tr 
charges in Los Angeles. 

In the Long Island case, 1B j 
Vice Pres. John J. O’Rourke, hea 
of the union’s New York City Joy 
Council, was freed in $25,000 
after pleading innocent to a I 
count indictment handed down 
a Nassau County grand jury ché 
ing conspiracy, coercion and @& 
tortion. 

Indicted with him were ihe 
officers of IBT Local 266 in Ma 
hattan: Pres. Joseph DeGrand@ 
Vice Pres, Francis Deforte 
Sec.-Treas. Ernest R. Zundel, 
eight other persons. 

Assistant Dis, Atty. Willi 

Cahn of Nassau County charge@ 

that Local 266 was not a “ 

fide union,” but was organii 
for shaking down juke box opé 
ators. 

Atty. Gen. William P. Rogd 
announced the indictment in 
Angeles of Teamsters Local 6@ 
Business Agent Meyer (Mike) Sil 
er, and IBT members Lee TFayi™ 0 
Hubert Brandt and Walter Kid 
on a charge of conspiracy to c 
strain commerce in yellow gré 
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